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there are jewer "donVs" than among white men. This is partly be-
cause there are fewer prohibitions put upon biological impulses,
partly because Navaho life is simpler and there are fewer objects
which the child can destroy or be harmed by, and partly because
there are no taboos on "dirt" or "germs." On the other hand, the
number of "superstitious" taboos which are enforced upon the child
are much more numerous. In other words, the number of inter-
ferences and prohibitions to the child's activity in the form "I don't
want you to do that" is relatively small, but the number in the form
"Such and such will happen to you if you do that" is fairly high.
If parents are not ultimately responsible for denials and restrictions,
then it is useless for a child to try to coax or cajole them. One hears
many straightforward requests and even demands from children to
their elders but little wheedling; plenty of crying but comparatively
little whining. The emphasis upon "reality training" is further evi-
denced by the fact that conscious deception of children by parents is
exceedingly rare.
THE CHILD AT SEX
ALTHOUGH commonly unwashed and uncombed, the average Navaho
child of six is found to be winsome by most white observers. Lively,
curious, relatively free and easy with his familiars, he is apt to
be silent, shy, and diffident with strangers. He has been taught
to believe that one is safer with relatives than anywhere else.
Whereas children of a year or less will accept friendly overtures from
any visitor, Navaho or white, older ones often cry at the appearance
of a new face, especially if it be white. This response seems to appear
only after conditioning through speech has taken place. If a group
of children from, for example, four to ten happen to be left alone at
home, they will almost invariably run off to hide in the brush if
they hear horses or an automobile approach. Nor will they emerge
unless some one of the arrivals is a known and trusted figure.
The child of six already has a sound, matter-of-fact orientation to
practical affairs and feels quite a keen sense of responsibility in his
tasks. He has not recaptured the joyous spontaneity of his nursing
years. He is still readjusting his personality to the demands which
followed the indulgence of his infancy but has not achieved the inte-
gration which permits a new epoch of carefreeness a few years later.